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SIR THOMAS WHITE. 


Szconp* in our List of these “ honourables 
of the land,” is Sir Thomas White, founder 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, who was born 
at Reading, in 1492, of an obscure family at 
Rickmansworth, where his father had for- 
metly carried on the business of a clothier. 
His education appears not to have exceeded 
the elements of writing and arithmetic ; 
and at the age of twelve he was apprenticed 
to a tradesman or merchant of London, with 
whom his conduct was so unexceptionable 
that his master, at his death, left him what 
was then considered a very handsome sum 
to begin the world with—a legacy of 100/. 
With this amount, and the patrimony which 


® For the commencement of our design of com- 
memorating the Lives of the Benefactors to their 
country, see the Mirror, vol. xxv, p, 209—Memoir of 
Siz Ricuaup WHittiIneTOoN. 

Vou. xxv, K 


he came into at the death of his father, in 
1523, he commenced business on his own 
account: in a few years he rose to wealth and 
honour, and became distinguished by his nu- 
merous useful and munificent undertakings. 
In 1542, he gave to the corporation of 
Coventry 1,0002, which, with 400/. of their 
own, was laid out in the purchase of lands, 
from the rents of which, provision was made 
for twelve poor men, and a sum raised to be 
lent to industrious young men of Coventry. 
This fund is now in a very prosperous state ; 
and, so early as 1710, it yielded upwards of 
7002. yearly. He _ also to the mayor 
and corporation of Bristol by deed, the sum 
of 2,0002, and the like sum to the town of 
Leicester ; to purchase estates, and raise a 
fund, from which sums of money might be’ 
lent to industrious — of those two 
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and twenty-two other places specified; which by his will, he left 400 marks to his widow, 














were to receive such benefits in rotation; and and 3,000/ to St. John’s, as above stated, twelve 
from the same the pocr were to be relieved with legacies to his. brother Ralph, and the — scatle 
in times of necessity. This property is also Merchant Tailors’ Company, of which he FF 8°%8 § 
now in a flourishing condition. was a member, to a considerable amount. a and e 
His munificence and public utility reeom- Sir Thomas White was twice married: F yearly 
mended him to the attention of his fellow first to a lady whose name was Avisia op fF 9@ 3! 
citizens, and he was raised successively tothe Avis, but whose family is unknown. She to wore 
dignity of Sheriff in 1546, and Lord Mayor died in 1557, without issue, and was buried F 2° & 
in 1553; in which last office he so distin- with great pomp in the parish church of F =e 
guished himself by preserving the peace of St. Mary, Aldermanbury. His second wife — a 
the city during Sir Thomas Wyat’s rebel- was Juan, the widow of Sir Ralph Warren, & at obi 
lion, that Queen Mary conferred on him the twice lord mayor of London, by whom she F te " 
honour of knighthood. Always anxious to had children. She survived Sir Thomas, F sport 
do good, he had long resolved to appro- died in 1573, and was buried neat her first —- con na 
priate a portion of his property to raising up husband, in the church of St. Bennet Shere. St. Be | 
some college fur public instruction; and gog, London. “ 
with this object, he obtained letters patent — In the town-hall of Leicester is a portrait eer 
from Philip and Mary, on the Ist of May, of Sir Thomas White, robed as lord mayor of pa vol 
1555, empowering him to found a college London, with a gold chain and collar of SS, —— 
for divinity, philosophy, and the arts, on the a blaek cap, pointed beard, his ~— in his 
site of the old Cistercian College of St. Ber- right hand, and on the little finger of his In fh , 
nard, without the north gate of the city of left, a ring: from this portrait our Engraving we 
Oxford ; to be called St. John Baptist’s has beer copied. There are similar portraits Paris ¢ 
College : and on the 29th of the same month, in the town-hall at Salisbury, at Reading, | the Ba 
the society was formed. For its mainte- Merchant Tailors’, and St. John’s College, havi & 
nance, he endowed the house with 36/. Oxford. ; +7] rat 
yearly, oe to him from the cit < Coventry, - arth 
and with various estates in Berkshire and 
Qxfordshire. On the 17th of December, #Manners and Customs. = set 
1565, the College was admitted a Member — “om of 
of the University, and the society declared BARTHO!LOMEW FAIR. ip when L 
partakers of all the privileges enjoyed by the Asour the year 1102, in the reign of Henry I, mostation 
other colleges or societies: the original eu- (says Stow,) the priory, hospital, and church example 
dowment was also materially improved by of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, were fied & 
another charter, obtained by the founder in founded by Rahere, a minstrel of the king, fo to 
1567, altering the course of studies, &c. To this priory Henry II. granted the priv. om ; 
According to the statutes of the college, lege of a fair to be kept yearly at Bartho feu de 
drawn up by his desire, the society was lomew-tide, for three days, to wit, the eve, much pe 
limited to a president, fifty fellows and the day, and the next morrow, to the which performe 
scholars, of whom twelve were to study law, the clothiers of England and the drapers of Il. In 
three chaplains, three clerks, and six choris- London repaired, and had their booths and was erect 
ters ; which last, (é.e. the chaplains, clerks,) standings within the churchyard of this} Wmerou 
and choristers, were discontinued in 1577, priory, closed in with walls and gates lock F Fee. att 
owing to the decrease of the funds for their evety night, and watched for safety of men’s brush woc 
maintenance. Of the fifty fellows, two were ods and wares; a court of piepowders was the botte 
to be chosen from Coventry, two from Bristol, fly, during the fair, holden for debts and great dea 
two from Reading, one from Tunbridge, and contacts, But, notwithstanding all proela. ind aw! 
the remaining forty-three from Merchant mations of the prince, and also the act of tible mat 
Taylors School, London; out of which parliament, in place of booths within this bia Rep 
number six fellowships are reserved forthe churchyard, (only let out. in the fair-time, lands « 
kindred of the founder. By his will he left and closed up all the year after,) be m rotks of 
3,000/. more for the purchase of lands. large houses builded, and the north deep the | 
OF the rest of Sir Thomas White’s history, towards Long-lane taken down, a numbet bent ord 
or personal character, sentiments, and pur- of tenements are there erected, for such a — fhe vey 
suits, no particulars have been recovered. He will give great rents. The foreigners wer — f t, 
must, however, have been no common man licensed for three days, the freemen for #9 — fox, who” 
who first set the example of devoting the long as they would, which was six or seve bf Sair 
profits of trade to the advancement of learn- days. j Ges of tt 
ing. He died at Oxford, Feb. 11, 1566, in Paul Hentzner, in his Journey into Eng} T0us instr 
the 72nd year of his age, and was buried in and, published in 1578, gives the following} “Y: beari 
the chapel of his college. curious description of the manner of prof Dieernon 
It has been stated that towards the latter claiming the fair at that period: — Evey o the kin, 
end of his life, he fell into extreme poverty, a year it is usual for the lord mayor of Lou with red 
citcumst ance that seems very improbable, as, don to ride into Smithfield, attended by} ca. 
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twelve principal aldetmen, dressed in their 
scarlet gowns and robes; and whenever he 
abroad, a sceptre, that is to say, a mace 
and cap, are borne before him. When the 
yearly fair is proclaimed, a tent is pitched, 
and after the ceremony is over, the mob begin 
to wrestle before them, two at a time, and 
the conquerors are rewarded by them, by 
money thrown from the tent. After this, a 
parcel of wild rabbits are turned loose in the 
crowd, and hunted by boys with great noise, 
at which the mayor and aldermen do much 
besport themselves. Before this time, there 
was an old custom, for the scholars of Lon- 
don to meet at this festival, at the priory of 
St. Bartholomew, to dispute in logic and 
mar, upon a bank under. a tree; the 
best of them being rewarded with silver bows 
and arrows, W.G.C. 





ROYAL SPORT—BURNING CATS. 
In former times, .a singular ceremony was 
observed annually in the Place de Greve, at 
Paris, on the éve of the feast of St. John 
the Baptist. The magistrates of the city 
having ordeted a heap of faggots to be = 
up in the centre of the Place, the king, 
altended by his court, came in procession, 
and set fire to it. The earliest notice we 
have of this ceremony, is of the year 1471, 
when Louis XI. performed it, probably in 
“imitation of his royal predecessors. His 
example was followed by nearly all his suc- 
¢essors, Henry IV. and Louis XIII. seldom 
failed to observe it, but Louis XIV. only pet- 
formed it in 1648, This ceremony, called 
le fen de la Saint Jean, was celebrated with 
much pomp dnd expense. In 1573, it was 
performed in the following manner by Henry 
III. In the centre of the Place de Gréve, 
was erected a pole sixty feet high, having 
‘Numerous cross pieces of wood, to which 
were attached 500 dourrées, (bundles of 


| ‘trushwood,) 200 cotterets, (faggots,) and at 


the bottom, ten loads of gros bois, with a 
great deal of straw. There was also a barrel 
‘ind a wheel, probably containing combus- 
tible matter.. The sum of forty-four livres 
was expended for bouquets, crowns, and 
Ginde of roses. A great quantity of fite- 
yorks of all kinds were discharged ; and to 
‘Keep the populace in order, there were pre- 


‘ent 120 archers, 100 arbalétriers, and 100 
| arquebusiers. 
| basket, containing ¢wo dozen cats ‘and a 
| fox, who ‘were destined to be burnt alive, 


To the pole was fixed a 


pour faire plaisir d sa majesté. To the 


4 sties of the cats was added the noise of va- 


tious instruments. The magistrates of the 


| City, bearing yellow wax tapers, advanced in 


procession towards the pile, and presented 
to the king a taper of white wax, ornamented 
with red velvet, with which his Majesty 


| gravely set it on fire. When the wood and 
_ the cats were consumed, the king entered 
K 2 


13] 


the Hétel de Ville, where a collation, con- 
sisting of tarts, cakes, and sweetmeats, was 
prepared. The Parisiaps carried off the 
ashes and burnt wood, in the belief that 
they would bring good luck. 

Louis XIV. having appeared only once, 
the attendance of the king was discontinued, 
and the ceremony lost its splendour. Lat- 
terly, the prévét des marchands, the échevins 
and their suite, merely came, set fire to the 
heap of faggots, and then retired; but the 
custom has long fallen into desuetude. 








OLD ENGLISH MANNERS. 


[We quote the following Illustrations from 

Raumer’s History of the Sixteenth and 

Seventeenth Centurtes, recently translated by 

Lord Francis Egerton. | 

Manners of the English Court—Edward VI.—Cha- 
racter of the English.— Education. — Hunting. — 

Women.—Servauts, &c. 

Among the MSS. in the library, formerly 
that of St. Germain des Prés, is a descrip- 
tion of England in the year 155], drawn up 
y an eye-witness, the Florentine Petruccio 

baldini. 

It commences with detailed accounts of 
the court, the dignities of the realm, the 
ceremonies, palaces, eating, drinking, usages, 
&c. It pro¢eeds:—Many other ceremonies 
take place when one of the King’s sisters 
eats with him. For she may neither sit 
under a canopy nor on a chair, (cadegra.) 
but must sit on a mere bench which is pro- 
vided with a cushion, and so far distant from 
the head of the table and the King, that the 
canopy does not overhang her. The cere- 
monies observed before sitting down to table 
are truly laughable. I have seen, for example, 
the Princess Elizabeth drop on one knee five 
times before her brother, before she took her 
place. The same kneeling takes place before 
any one addresses the King, and if the lords 
of the court are less strict in. this observance, 
their security grows out of the youth of the 
King, and they would not have omitted it 
with his father, with whom no one spoke 
otherwise, than on his knee. 

Edward VI, lcves to dress himself in red, 
white, and violet. The last named colour is 
so far appropriated by him that no one but 
himself dares to wear a hat of that hue. His 
livery, on the other hand, is green and white. 
As the English commonly attire themselves 


well and spend much on their clothes, Ed- 


ward, in the same manner, (although he falls 
far short of his father in this respect,) con- 
stantly wears on all his garments embroideries 
of gold, silver, and pearls! He has a good 
demeanour, a royal appearance, much grace 
and dignity in every transaction, and is affable 
and liberal to the people. 

Ubaidini mentions here the custom of 
making presents to the King. on new-year’s 
day, and gives detailed enough accounts of 
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laws, authorities, military and naval force, 
religion, &c., but nothing new; he then 
asses on to the more general features of the 
nglish character, from which I borrow the 
following. 

The Englanders universally spend their 
incomes. They eat often and sit full two, 
three, four hours at table, not so much for 
the purpose of continually eating, as for that 
of agreeable conversation with the ladies, 
without whose company no banquet takes 
place. They are disinclined to exertion, and 
sow so little that the produce barely suffices 
for subsistence ; by reason of which they eat 
little bread, but so much the more meat, 
which they have of all kinds and perfect 
quality. Puddings and cheeses are every 
where forthcoming, for numberless herds 
pasture day and night in the most fertile 
districts. ‘There are no wolves, but many 
deer, wild boars, and other game. They are 
much addicted to the chase, and very hos- 
pitable. 

The women in respect of beauty, grace, 
dress, and manners are nothing inferior to 
the Siennese, or the most esteemed classes 
of the sex in Italy. The lords have great 
tribes of servants; a servant receives usually 
two suits of little value in the year, eight 
dollars and his board, or, instead of the latter, 
sixpence per day. The people in general are 
tolerably tall of stature, the nobles in great 
part little, which comes from the prevalent 
custom of marrying rich damsels under age. 
Men and women are fair skinned. To pre- 
serve or improve this natural complexion the 
latter let blood twice or three times in the 
year, instead of painting themselves like the 
Italian women. 

The men are by nature obstinate, so that 
if any one be obliged to contradict them, it 
is necessary not to thrust at first but to show 
them his reasons by degrees, which they then, 
by their good abilities, are quick to appre- 
ciate. Many not being aware of this feature 
in the Enylish character have made a bad 
affair of it with people so suspicious. 

The inferior classes in the towns and a 
part of the peasantry are averse to foreigners, 
and think that no state in the world is worth 
any thing after their own; yet they are set 
right in such absurd notions by those who 
have better understanding and experience. 

It is, however, on this account not advisable 
for foreigners to travel about the country, 
because they are apt to inquire whether their 
countrymen are well or ill received in the 
traveller's country. If, however, he have 


with him a royal. pass, he is every where well 
received, and is, moreover, forwarded with 
the horses kept for the royal service, or is 
enabled in case of need to require horses 
from private persons. 

In the above respect the behaviour of the 
highest classes is altogether different, for 
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there is no lord in the country who is not 
fond of having about him foreign servants 
and gentlemen, to whom they give a liberal 
treatment ; and the King himself has many 
Italians and Spaniards of various occupations 
in his service. These are much in favour 
with the courtiers, who are fond of learning 
French and Italian, and study the sciences, 
The rich cause their sons and daughters to 
learn Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, for since 
this storm of heresy has invaded the land, 
they hold it useful to read the scriptures in 
the original tonzue. The poorer, who cannot 
give their children a scientific education, are 
unwilling to appear ignorant or altogether 
strangers to refinement; they therefore dress 
themselves on Sundays and holydays well, 
nay better than is becoming their station 
and pursuits. Men and women wear gene 
rally fine dark clothes with well worked bands 
and borders of silk, and thus following the 
expensive example of the rich, pay honour to 
the town and court. 

The noble ladies are easily to be distin. 
guished from those not noble, for every one 
of the former wears a small hat in the French 
fashion, the others a cap of fur or white cloth, 
according to their rank and the custom of the 
country. 

Their marriage customs are not dissimilar 
to those of other countries, but they many 
early and contract second and third marriages; 
nay, sometimes married persons stand com 
tracted with another man or woman before 
their own husband or wife is dead. In child. 
bed the women keep state with very white 
linen ; some rise very soon, but go to church 
at the end only of twenty days, to retum 
thanks. 

Comminges’ description of England. 


A description of England in the year 1551, 
by the Florentine Petruccio Ubaldini, has 
been already communicated, and may be 
followed up here by a second furnished b 
the Comte de Comminges in the year | 
115 years later, and six years subsequent to 
the restoration.* 

The soil and ground gives the inhabitents 
of England a sufficiency of the necessaries 
of life, and they therefore have recourse to 
other countries only for superfluities, which 
they obtain in exchange for their cloths, the 
finest in Europe; for it is worthy of remark 
that they never suffer money to go out of 
their country in the course of trade. 

They possess an utterly incredible number 
of great and small cattle, a true golden fleece, 
since it costs little to maintain them and 
almost nothing to tend, they being left for the 
most part to stray by themselves over the 
pastures. I once asked my host in Salisbury, 
(in the neighbourhood of which the best 
cloths are prepared,) whether the herdsmen 


* MSS, de St. Germain, Vol. 741. 
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observed any measure or system in the feed- 
ing of their herds, and he replied: the most 
skilful observe but one rule, namely, they 
never allow the sheep to swill, but the dew 
on the meads and pastures suffices to quench 
their thirst, and this, according to the obser- 
vation of many, is the real reason that the 
wool is finer, thicker, and longer. 

The rich gentry possess many horses and 
amuse themselves therewith in hunting and 
running for wagers, in which occupations 
they spend the greater part of their time. 
Their residences are in general rather com- 
modions than magnificent; but always richly 

rovided with food and wine to entertain their 
Piends, and strangers to boot; at least, they 

tise much hospitality. 

There is hardly a gentleman who has not 
from three to four hundred bucks within a 
fence, and the lords have as many as from 
12to 1500 in their parks. There is abun- 
dance of birds and fish, and no where are 
better oysters found. The physicians recom- 
mend these to their patients, but cause them 
to drink afterwards, to correct the indiges- 
tibility, from two to four good draughts of 
the best and strongest Spanish wine. 

With respect to dress, the court always 
follows the French; in order, however, not 
to appear as mere imitators and devoid of 
invention, many of the younger add some- 
thing of their own, which usually only in- 
creases the expense and exaggerates the 
fashion. If we, for example, wear thirty 
loops (galans) to our hose, they put on sixty, 
and thus in every thing. 

If we speak of the English’ in the mass, 
we must call them brave, proud, overbearing, 
suspicious, and so vain, that I believe them 
to-be a match in this for the Spaniards. 
Their demeanour is insupportable to any man 
of spirit, and one must be very modest and 
tractable, in order to keep on even moderate 
terms with such as seem to be of the most 
respectable class (/es plus honnétes gens). 

The lower people are by nature inclined to 
theft, and if the severity of the laws were 
not brought in opposition, nothing would be 
in security. 

Excesses in taverns and brothels pass 
among people of note merely for gallantries, 
and even women of good condition do not 
refuse a gallant to accompany him to drink 
Spanish wine. ; 

A great proportion of their lords appear to 
be richer than they are. Some were ruined 
in the last war, and retained nothing more 
than their title, of which they are very vain. 
Others, following an absurd custom, leave 

management of their affairs to their 
stewards, who soon so establish themselves 
in their authority, that the master learns 
nothing, and by degrees, (as is seen in the 
most distinguished families,) becomes a ser- 
vant of his servant’s son. The middle gentry, 





(called the cavaliers,) possess the ground and 
soil of nearly the whole kingdom, inasmuch 
as they and their fathers have generally been 
farmers to the lords, make little expense, 
never go to court, or leave their counties. 
The young women do not lose their rank, if 
they marry a man of humble station, whence 
one often meets with instances of strange and 
ill assorted marriages. 

Notwithstanding this mixture of good and 
evil, it may be mentioned, that this people is 
formidable at sea, and would, if to its strength 
were joined more truth and faith, and less 
covetousness, attract to itself the greatest part 
of the collective trade of the world. 

I must add still a word upon the amuse- 
ments of the inhabitants of this great town 
of London. Sundays and festivals excepted, 
there are every day theatrical representations 
in two houses, which are to be called sump- 
tuous in respect of the beauty of the stage, 
the convenience of the boxes and the pit, the 
machinery, music, and safety of the spec- 
tators. The players endeavour to imitate 
nature, and the poets do not submit them- 
selves so painfully as we to the rules laid 
down by the learned. They think nothing 
of causing a king to be born in the first act, 
who fights a battle in the second, marries in 
the third, is made away with in the fourth, 
and is crowned a tyrant in the fifth.* 

I have seen represented the entire life of 
Henry VIII. which is distinguished by so 
many marriages, misfortunes, and crimes. 
Cardinal Wolsey appears with his hat, Cran- 
mer, Archbishop of Canterbury, with his 
vestment and coif, and 1 believe even with 
the pallium. 

Boxing, partaking of something barbarous, 
is in common use, and enormous sums are 
staked at the cock fights. Young people of 
the best family pass entire days in this occu- 
pation, and the lords are not ashamed to 
mingle in this pursuit with the lowest and 
most infamous rabble. The King of England 
named to me, one who had in this manner 
lost a property of 10,000 jacobuses’ annual 
income. 

Thrice in the week there are fights, at a 
small price of admission, between dogs and 
bears, or bulls, and the public places are full 
of mountebanks avd puppet showers. 

In addition to all these places of entertain- 
ment may be counted upwards of 200 houses, 
where the idle and dissolute assemble to 
take tobacco, brandy, tea, coffee, and choco- 
late. It is there that with the pipe in their 
mouth, among glasses and bottles, they dis- 
cuss the news, treat of politics, make por- 
traits of all princes, and bring their ministers 
to trial; all with so much ignorance and so 
little justice, that nothing but passion and 

* This order of the words stands in the German 


text, and is, peshaps, an attempt at witticism in the 
writer. (tr) 
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interest governs their decisions, and these on his feet, wrested the weapon from his 
impudent and scandalous meetings are antagonist, and shivered it in pieces. Thig 
closed in drunkenness and low debauchery. was his last wound, and last great exertion; 
yet, he lived some time afterwards, and drank 


; at quantities of water. Captain Cornfoot 
The Paturaiist. pe aaah, that the orang had probably 
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travelled some distance from the place where 
CAPTURE OF A FULL-GROWN ORANG-OUTANG. he was killed, as his legs were covered with 
In 1826, Dr. Clarke Abel published an ac- mud up tothe knees. 
count of an orang-outang, of remarkable Dr. Abel gives the measurement of the 
height, which was shot in the island of animal in anatomical detail, and describes 
Sumatra, by a party who had landed there its remains. The skin, dried and shriveled 
from the Mary Anne Sophia, Captain Corn- as it was, measured, in a straight line from 
foot, for the purpose of watering. This spe- the top of the shoulder to the point whence 
cimen was upwards of seven feet in height, the ancle had been removed, 5 feet 10 inches; 
and after receiving several shots, was killed. add to this the perpendicular length of the 
After the fifth shot, it climbed a tree, and neck, as in the preparation of the head, 
reclined against its boughs, to all appearance 3} inches; length of the face from the fore- 
in great pain, and vomited a considerable head to the chin, 9 inches; and of the skin 
quantity of blood. When the animal made then attached to the foot, from the line of its 
its appearance, it seemed as if it had come separation from the body to the heel, 8 inches 
from some distance; and, it had apparently —measurements which Dr. Abel made him 
heen walking through a swamp, its legs, up self—and we have 7 feet 6} inches as his 
to the knees, being muddy. Its gait was approximate height. ; 
slovenly, and as it went, it waddled from The face of this animal, with the exception 
side to side. This account first appeared in of the beard, and a few short downy hairs, 
the Hurkara Newspaper, and was corrobo- was bare. It was of a dark lead colour, e 
rated by Captain Cornfoot, who further in- cepting the margins of the lips, which were 
formed Dr. Abel that the orang-outang was lighter. The eyes were small in relation to 
a full head taller than any man on board, those of man, and were about an inch apart, 
measuring seven feet in what would be its The eyelids were well fringed with lashes, 
ordinary standing posture, and eight feet The ears were ]$ inch in length, and barely 
when it was suspended for the purpose of an inch in breadth; they were close to the 
being skinned. The captain dwelt much head, and resembled those of man, with the 
upon the human-like expression of its coun- exception of wanting the lower lobe. The 
tenance, and especially on the beautiful nose was scarcely raised above the level of 
arrangement of its beard. He feelingly de- the face, and was chiefly distinguished by 
scribed the piteous action of the animal on two nostrils, three-quarters of an inch io 
being wounded, and of its apparent tenacity breadth, placed obliquely side by side. The 
of lite. It seems that on the spot where muzzle projected in a mammillary form. The 
this orang was killed, were five or six trees, opening of the mouth was very large. Whea 
which occasioned his hunters great trouble closed, the lips appeared narrow, but were, ia 
in procuring their prey; for, in consequence reality, half an inch in thickness. The hai 
of the extreme agility and power of the of the head was of a reddish brown, gres 
animal in springing from branch to branch, from behind forwards, and was five inchesia 


and bounding from one tree to another, his length. The beard was handsome, and ap — 


uursuets could not fix their aim, until they peared to have been curly in the animal) 
ad cut down all the trees but one. When lifetime. Its coleur was lighter than that o 


thus limited in his range, the orang-outang the head, approaching to a light chestnut ; 


was shot, but did not die till he had received The beard was about three inches long, 








five bails and the thrust of a spear. One of springing very gracefully from the uppeg of 


the first balls probably penetrated his lungs, lip, near the angles of the mouth, in the form F 


as he, immediately after the infliction of the of mustachios, whence descending, it mixel 
wound, slung himself by his feet from a with that of the chin; the whole havi 
branch with his head downwards, and allowed a very wary aspect. The face was m 
the blood to flow from his mouth. On re- wrinkled. 

ceiving a wound, he always put hishandon The palms of the hands were very long, 
the injured part, and distressed his pursuers quite se from the wrists, and of the colour 
by the human-like agony of his expression. of the face. Their backs were covered with 
When on the ground, after being exhausted hair to the last joint of the fingers; and this 
by his many wounds, he lay as if dead, with inclined backwards towards the wrists, and 
his head resting on his folded arms. It was then turned directly upwards. All the fingers 
at this moment that an officer attempted to had nails, which were strong, couvex, and 0 
give the coup de grace by pushing a spear a black colour. The thumb reached to the 
through his body; but he immediately jumped first joint of the fore- finger. 
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The soles of the feet were bare, and of the 
same colour as the hands; they were covered 
on the back with hair to the last joint of the 
toes. The great toe was set on nearly at 
right angles to the foot, and was, relatively 
very short. The original colour, however, of 
the hands and arms, and the soles of the 
feet, was somewhat uncertain, in consequence 
of the effect of the spirit in which they had 
been preserved. 

The skin was of a dark leaden colour. The 
hair was of a brownish red, but, when ob- 
served at some distance, had a dull, and in 
some places, an almost. black appearance ; 
but,’ in a strong light it was of a light red. 
It was, in all. parts, very long: from the 
shoulders it hung in large and long massy 
tufts, which, in continuation with the long 
hair on the back, seemed to form a conti- 
nuous mass to the very centre of the body. 
The principal dimensions of the skin were, 

t breadth, about the centre, 3 ft.2 in. ; 
greatest length down the centre of the back, 
3 ft.2in.; it measured from one extremity 
of the arm to another, 5 ft. 8 in.; to this is 
to be added 15 inches on each side for the 
hands and wrists, which will render the 
whole span of the animal equal to 8 ft. 2 in. 





TEMPERATURE. 

In air at rest, at a temperature inferior to 
that-of our bodies, (says Dr. W. F. Edwards,) 
we lose heat in three ways—by evaporation, 
by the contact of the air, and by radiation. 
Loss ‘by radiation would equally have taken 
place in vacuo, and appears not to be influ- 
enced by the motion of the gas. Now, let 
the air be agitated, its radiation will not be 
affected ; but the change of the air consi- 
derably increases the quantity of heat taken 
away by contact, and in a degree propor- 
tioned to the rapidity of the current. To the 
gteater loss of heat by this action of the 
wind, we must add the refrigeration produced 
by an increased evaporation, which also aug- 
ments: with the rapidity of the wind. It is 
to thése two causes combined, that we must 
attribute:the strong feeling of cold which we 
experience when no other change of the state 
of the atmosphere occurs than 1n the rapidity 
of its motion. In the voyage of Captain 
Parry to the Arctic Regions, there was fre- 
quent occasion to remark the difference be- 
tween the indications of the thermometer, 
and those drawn from the feelings of the 
voyagers. They bore very easily a temperature 
of 17° 77 Cent. below the freezing point, 
(0° Fahr.,) when they were walking in the 
open air in calm weather. This was not the 
case if the air was agitated; though the 


_ temperature always rose with the wind, what- 


ever might be its direction. They suffered 
more cold in a breeze, when the temperature 
was only 6° 66 Cent. below 0° (+ 20° Fahr.), 
than at 17° 17 Cent. below 0° (0° Fahr.), 
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when the air was at rest. The second sur- 
geon in the expedition, Mr. A. Fisher, who 
telates the above facts, furnishes a more 
temarkable example of the cold occasioned 
by wind. He informs ua, that the temper- 
ature being at 46° 11 Cent. below 0° (—51° 
Fahr.), during calm weather, they were no 
more inconvenienced by the cold, than when 
the air was at 17° 77 Cent. (0° Fahr.) during 
a breeze. W. G. C. 





GOLD FISH. 

In the manufacturing districts, (says Dri 
Hodgkin,) where there is an inadequate 
supply of cold water for the condensation ‘of 
the steam employed in the engines, recourse 
is had to what are called engine-dams or 
ponds, into which the water from the steam- 
engine is thrown for the purpose of being 
cooled. In these dams, the average temper- 
ature of which is about 80°, it is common to 
keep gold-fish, the ciprinus aureus; in 
which situation they multiply much more 
rapidly than in ponds of lower temperature 
exposed to the variations of the climate. 
Three pairs of this species were put into one 
of these dams, where they inereased so 
rapidly, that at the end of three years, their 
progeny, which was accidentally poisoned by 
verdigris mixed with the refuse tallow from 
the engine, were taken out by wheelbarrows- 
full. Gold-fish are by no means useless 
inhabitants of these dams, as they consume 
the refuse grease which would otherwise 
impede the cooling of the water by accu- 
mulating on its surface. It is not improbable, 
that this unusual supply of aliment may co- 
operate with increase of temperature in pro- 
moting the fecundity of the fishes. 

W.G. C. 


VEGETATION IN HOT SPRINGS. 
A suorr time since, Mr. J. Daulby, brought 
from Iceland a species of Chara, which he 
found flowering and producing seed in one 
of the hot springs of that island, in which, 
he states, that he boiled an egg in four 
minutes. W. G.C. ! 


THE GALLERY OF PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE, STRAND. 
(Continued from page 116.) 

WE resume our notices with the apparatus, 
foremost among which is a powerful Magnet 
of tempered steel, for illustrating, on a splen- 
did and extensive scale, Mr. Faraday’s great 
discovery of the apparent identity of the 
electric and magnetic fluids. This apparatus 
has been arranged by Mr. Joseph Saxton ex- 
pressly for the Gallery; and is of the horse- 
shoe form, composed of twelve shear-steel 
plates, in close approximation : the other de 
tails must be omitted ; but, of the results we 
may state its capability of producing a suc- 
cession of the most brilliant sparks, and of 
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(The Paisley Canal Boat.) 


communicating powerful shocks, which, like 
those afforded by electrical machines, may 
be passed through the bodies of several 
ple at the same instant. It is also capa- 
le of heating a platinum wire red-hot, and 
of deflagrating the wires of other metals. 
Next is an Electro-Magnet by J. Marsh; 
consisting of a bar of soft iron in the form 
of a horse-shoe, weighing about 341bs., and 
surrounded with copper wire, by forming a 
communication between which and the me- 
tallic elements of the Voltaic battery, em- 
loyed to excite the Electro- Magnet, the 
atter becomes a very powerful temporary 
magnet, and sustains between 400 and 
500 lbs.; but, immediately the connexion 
ceases, the magnetism, to this great extent 
of power, ceases; yet, a weight of 50 or 
60 lbs. will continue to be upheld, long after 
the connexion is broken. Thirdly, is a 
Ferro-Electro-Magnetic Sphere, by William 
Sturgeon, — an instrument for illustrating 
Terrestrial Magnetism, on the principles of 
electrical currents. ‘‘ Currents and streams 
of electricity are. made to circulate around 
the equatorial parts of the sphere at right 
angles to the polar axis ; the sphere thus be- 
comes conyerted into an electro-magnet, and 
in accordance with the effect displayed by 
the magnetism of the earth, the needle will 
be seen to be acted upon, and to produce its 
dipping and horizontal positions according 
to the several.latitudes of the sphere to 
which it is presented.” Experiments with 
these apparatus are made at stated periods of 
the day. 

We omitted to state that in the canal may 
occasionally be seen a Model of the Paisley 
Canal Boat, presented to the Society by the 
late Thomas Telford, Esq. The length of 
the boat is 70 feet, width 6 feet, and | foot 
10 inches deep: with 90 passengers, as 
many as a boat can conveniently take, the 
draught of water is 14 inches; when 
empty, the draught is only 5} inches. The 
weight of the iron-work is 17 cwt.; and the 
weight when the work is finished is 33 ewt. 
The above figure is a side view of one of 
these boats. The windows in front light the 
cabin, and those behind are for the steerage : 
the part at the bow marked 8 feet is a deck 
for the passengers, and the part marked 
6 feet has seats round it: the 6 feet space 


towards the stern is for the same purpose ay 
the 6 feet in front, and the 7 feet a deck on 
which the. steersman stands; under each 
deck is a place for luggage. The keel is 
35 feet long, the part in front, (under the 
boat,) marked 16 feet, and that behind 
marked 19 feet, have no keel; this allows 
the boat to turn quicker, and is one peculia. 
rity of its construction, as the Paisley canal 
is avery winding one. The hooks, one on 
each side, on which the towing line is fixed, 
are fastened to the gunnel of the boat at 
about 15 feet from the bow; the rope is put 
on one of these when the boat is lighly 
loaded ; but when there are many passen, 
gers, the rope is fixed about 3} feet nearer 
the bow; which helps the boat round the 
turns on the canal. The best speed fx 
these boats is greater than 9 miles an hou; 
and one boat can be finished in a most com. 
fortable style for 1300. ‘ 
Next is a Model of the great American 
Steam Raft, “Emma of Troy,” stated to have 
performed, on her first trial, 21 miles in one 
hour and one minute. She consists of two 
separate, hollow trunks or spindles, with a 
deck laid over them; these trunks being 
300 feet long, and, in the centre, or thickest 
part, 8 feet in diameter; and they taper ina 
regular, parabolic curve to a point at each 
end: they do not, however, appear so much 
like two horus as in the Engraving, but ar 
inclosed by an outside guard. The paddle 
wheel, 30 feet in diameter, works in th 
space between the two trunks, which is about 
16 feet in breadth. The principle upoo 
which this mighty raft has been constructed, 
is that of a mass moving more easily 
through the water endwise than sidewise: 
and here the principle is fully worked out ; for, 
instead of a boat so natrow that she could 
hardly stand erect, we have a pair of 
boats, and so free from all danger of cap 
sizing as to be elongated to the builder’ 
heart’s content. The rudder behind the 
“ Troy”? flag is a plate of iron, governed by 
the motion of the steering-wheel placed pa- 
rallel with the boiler, on the same trunk, to 
which it is connected by ropes; it is similar 
to a common steering-wheel, and, as the 
chief weight of the parabolic spindles, o 
trunks, is in the centre, it causes it to re 
volve, as on a pivot: on this principle the 
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(The American Steam Raft, “ Emma of Troy.”) 


boat turns, whereas all other vessels turn on 
their stern. Lastly, the principle of this 
Raft is admitted to be good ; but we are not 
aware of the entire success of the inven- 
tion. 

By the stairs at the extremity of the Long 
Room, we ascend to the Gallery, which is 
stored with interesting objects. Here have 
been deposited fifty-seven paintings, by fo- 
teign and British artists of celebrity; a col- 
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lection of architectural models by Day; and 
an ancient Crossbow, Wheel-lock, and Match- 
lock, intended to form the nucleus of a com- 
plete series of weapons from the earliest 
date. f 
Here are likewise some improved Musical 
Instruments of attractive novelty; as a self- 
acting and keyed Grand Pianoforte, by 
Rolfe, which is put in action at intervals. 
| Next is a Mechanical Trumpet, by M. Da- 
vrainville, of Paris; which is played by a 
\ pedal, the machinery acting on cylinders: it 
}; performs marches and other military pieces, 
arranged in four parts, and is put-in- action 
on each firing of the Steam Gun. A Harp- 
Ventura near the above, and named from the 
inventer, is worth illustration. The size of this 
instrument is 33 inches long, and 14 inches 
broad; it has 17 strings, and is of elegant 
design. It is productive of a very fine quality 
jj of tone, approximating to the tones of the 
harp in the lower notes, and to the guitar in 


Mm. the upper; it also harmonizes beautifully as 


an accompaniment to the voice. 






(The Harp-Ventura.) 


Three Models, illustrative of important 
mechanical principles, are also in the Gal- 
lery. First, is Mr. Saxton’s Locomotive Pul- 
ley, for augmenting the speed of Carriages 
and Vessels, upon the principle of any radius 
of a wheel or pulley being considered as a 
simple lever. This contrivance consists in a 
double pulley, one side of which is of greater 
diameter than the other, to be affixed to the 
carriage or vessel. A rope passing round 
each of the pulleys must also pass along the 
road or water in the direction in which the 
carriage or vessel is to move. The propor- 
tion used in the pulley of the model carri 

exhibited is as 8 to 9, showing a difference 
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of one-ninth in the diameter of the two sides 
of the pulley: accordingly, the carriage will 
move seventeen times faster than the rope by 
which it is put in motion; and a horse at 
his most effective speed of 214 miles. per 
hour, attached to an endless rope passin, 
around pulleys in these proportions, woul 
draw a carriage attached to the common axis 
at the rate of 4214 miles an hour. Next is 
a model of the Bust of a Human Figure, 
also by Mr. Saxton: by mechanical contriv- 
ances a knife can be passed through the 
neck withont detaching the head; the eyes 
moving at the same time. Thirdly, is a 
Mechanical Paradox—a box which runs up 
an inclined plane. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Pew Books. 


SCENES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF HIN- 
DOSTAN. 
(By Emma Roberts.) 
[Tu1s work is a republication of a series of 
papers which have appeared in the Asiatic 
Journal; and right worthy are they of this 
distinction of a “separate form.” They 
consist of the author’s recollections of scenes 
and incidents occurring during her travels in 
India; and they afford considerable informa- 
tion upon the subject of native and Anglo- 
Indian society. They portray Domestic Life 
in the East Indies very felicitously ; and, 
from the gorgeous character of the natural 
and artificial wealth of the country, they are 
tichly stored with details of the most fasci- 
nating attraction. Indeed, it is long since 
we have read a work so delightfully charac- 
teristic ; so enchaining in the vastness of 
some subjects, and so untiring in the minute- 
ness of others. It is written throughout in a 
graceful style, the authoress’ graphic powers 
being of a first-rate order, and her aptitude 
for giving interest to minor incidents render- 
ing every page of the three volumes before 
us a source of gratification. From such a 
treasury of entertainment we intend to select 
a few pages. | 
The Furniture of a Calcutta House, 


though scanty, is handsome. The floors are 
covered with fine matting, and the walls are 
adorned with sconces having glass shades to 
them, some containing two, and others three 
lights. The loftiness of the apartments 
renders a strong illumination necessary, and 
as cocoa-nut oil is very cheap, all the houses 
have the advantage of being exceedingly 
well lighted. One of the most beautiful 
features of the city at night, consists of the 
bright floods issuing from innumerable 
lamps in the houses of the rich, when all the 
windows being open, the radiance is thrown 
across the neighbouring roads. The punkah 
is another distinguishing ornament of a 
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Calcutta mansion ; it is formed of a wooden 
frame-work, a foot and a half, or two feet 
broad, hung in the centre of the room, and 
extending nearly its whole length. This 
frame is covered with painted canvass or 
fluted silk, finished round the edges with 
gilt mouldings. It is suspended from the 
ceiling by ropes covered with scarlet cloth, 
very tastefully disposed, and hangs within 
seven feet of the ground. A rope is fastened 
to the centre, and the whole apparatus waves 
to and fro, creating, if pulled vigorously, a 
strong current of air, and rendering the sur. 
rounding atmosphere endurable, when the 
heat would be much too great to be borne 
without it. The chairs and tables are usually 
of very fine wood handsomely carved, ani 
the sofas are for the most part covered with 
satin damask ; but comfort and convenience 
being more studied than appearance, there 
are few of those elegant little trifles in the 
way of furniture, by which an upholsterer in 
London contrives to make a fortune. 

One peculiarity strikes a stranger imme. 
diately as he enters a house in India inha 
bited by Europeans: all the sofas, chairs, 
tables, &c. are placed at the distance of a foot 
at least from the wall; a very necessary pre- 
caution in a country abounding with insects 
and reptiles of all kinds. Every side of every 
p craggy is pierced with doors, and the 
whole of the surrounding ante-chambers ap- 
pear to be peopled with ghosts. Servants 
clad in flowing, white garments glide about 
with noiseless feet in all directions; and it 
is very long before people accustomed to 
solitude and privacy in their own apartments, 
can become reconciled to the multitude of 
domestics who think themselves privileged 
to roam all over the house. 


An East Indian Establishment. 


An establishment in the Bengal presi- 
dency is composed of various descriptions of 
Moosulman and Hindoo servants, all of whom 
have their respective offices. The khansa- 
mah, or head of the household, must bea 
Moosulman, and it is of great consequence 
that he should be an active and respectable 
man, for upon his exertions the comfurt of a 
family must in a great measure depend. He 
acts in the capacity of major-domo, purveyor, 
and confectioner, superintending the cooking 
departinent, making the jellies and jams, 
and attending to all the more delicate and 
elaborate details of the cuisine. All the 
other servants are, or ought to be, under his 
immediate control, and when he is made 
answerable for their conduct, things usually 
go on very smoothly. In addition to the 
khansamah, whose place at table is behind 
his master’s chair, there are other attendants 
of his own class, called Ahidmutgars, one 
being attached to each individual of the 
family. Strictly speaking, the duty of these 
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men is merely to attend at meals; but they 


extra water-carriers, and other extras, ad in- 


will cook upon occasion, and, indeed, are jfinitum. 


fond of showing their skill in the art, and 
also, where economy is considered, act as the 
abdar, (butler,) who cools the wine, &c., or 
as the hookah-badar, (pipe-bearer,) and chil- 
lum manufacturer. But servants are often 
especially retained for these purposes ; and, 
when that is the case, the master of the 
mansion, either abroad or at home, is at- 
tended by his Ahansamah, abdar, and hookah- 
badar, all splendidly dressed, and standing 
at the back of his chair. One or two cooks, 
according to the style of living, and the 
game number of mussaulchees, (scullions,) 
complete the table servants, who must all be 
Moosulmans, the Hindoos objecting, on ac- 
count of their religion, to have anything to 
do with the kitchen, carrying their scruples 
w far, as to. refuse to touch a clean plate, in 
consequence of its having been defiled by a 
= of a slaughtered animal. The sérdar 
, & Hiudoo, acts as valet to the master 
of the house ; he has the care of the oil and 
wax-candles, and sees to the lighting of the 
lamps, the dusting of the furniture, aud 
making the beds; he is assisted in these 
concerns by one or two mates, (according to 
the number of individuals belonging to the 
family,) who pull the punkahs, and in a 
large establishment, where four or eight are 
kept, carry the palanquin. 
he meter, (sweeper,) a very essential 
person, is a low-caste Hindoo, above all pre- 
judice, who sweeps the floors, clears away 
dirt, and will take care of a dog or other un- 
clean animal. These, with the ayah, (lady’s 
maid,) the metranee, (her assistant, and the 
dirzee, compose the servants employed in 
in-door offices, —to whom, however, the 
bheestie, or water-carrier may be added, who 
supplies the bathing-rooms with water. The 
chuprassies are running footmen, employed 
to attend a carriage or a palanquin, to go 
upon messages, carry letters, bottles, books, 
or other light articles which they can take in 
their hands. They are usually, if Hindoo, 
high-caste men, brahmins beiug frequently 
candidates for this office, and in the upper 
provinces of Hindoostan, are seldom seen 
without swords by their sides. The mes- 
sengers of Bengal, called Aurkarus, are a 
very inferior description of persons, perform- 
ing the same duties: they sit in the ante- 
tooms, and ate always ready to answer to 
the gui Ai ? (who waits ?) 

The out-door servants are almost innume- 
table; every horse must be supplied with a 
gtoom and grass-cutter ; few houses are des- 
titute either of a garden or a small piece of 
ground, which requires the care and atten- 
tion of one or more persons, (mallees,) then 
there is the dobhy, (washerman,) the dery- 
wallah who has the charge of the goats or 
sheep; men or boys to luok after the poultry; 


In Calcutta, every house must have a porter, 
or durwan ; and in the provinces, a chokey- 
dar, or watchman, at night.* 

When the family assemble for the day, 
the servants in attendance sa/aam as each 
person enters the breakfast-room. The £hid- 
mutgars, of course, ate at their posts, and 
might be deemed sufficient for the purpose ; 
but the tea-kettle being under the especial 
superintendence of one of the bearers, he is 
seldom found willing to intrust it to. other 
hands, scrupulously performing the duties of 
his office: and although there may be half a 
dozen other servants in the room, he is seen 
to fill the tea-pot, or at any rate to bring in 
the kettle from an iron tripod, called an wr 
geeta, the substitute for an urn, which is 
filled with lighted charcoal, and kept either 
outside the house, or in an open veranda, 
During breakfast, the mallee makes his ap- 
pearance with his baskets of fruit and vege- 
tables, and a small bouquet for each lady 
placed upon the top. The fruits, &c. are 
neatly arranged in plantain-leaves, and as he 
offers his basket round the table, each person 
takes something, custard - apples, guavas, 
chillies, salad, or cresses. After breakfast, 
the khansamah, who has made his bazaar 
early in the morning, either lays out his 
purchases in an ante-room, or sends them in 
to the lady upon dishes or in baskets; after 
they are inspected, he takes his orders and 
retires. The bed-rooms and bathing-rooms 
being properly arranged for the day, the 
bearers, with the exception of those left to 
pull the punkahs, betake themselves to their 
repose, lying down in all directions in the 
ante-chambers, well covered up to secure 
them from musquitoes, and looking like so 
many corpses swathed in grave-clothes. 

Such is the state cf affairs until the hour 
of tifin ; the chuprassies in attendance an- 
nouncing guests, and ushering them in and 
out. As soon as the sun begins to decline, 
the water-cartier appears with his mussuck, 
and sprinkles the verandas, and the chu- 
bootur, a terrace raised in some elevated 
place. The meters come in with their 
brooms, and sweep the floors; the bearers 
draw up the chiks, or blinds, and beat the 
flies out, taking care to shut them again 
before they light the lamps, an operation 
which is performed the instant its gets dark, 
Every sleeping apartment is supplied with a 
lamp duly placed upon the dressing-table, or 


* In large establishments in Calcutta, a sircar or 
steward is kept, who receives no pay, but takes a 
per-centage out of all the money passing through his 
hands. ‘The wages of other servants vary from ten 
rupees to three per month; they feed and clothe 
themselves, and live in small houses in the com- 
pound; a few of the bearers sleep in the house, 
wrapping themselves up in cloths, and spreading a 
mat under them, upon the floor, 
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in a wall-shade, at the closing in of the 
brief twilight. Where there is an active and 
steady khansamah, to see that these things 
are regularly and thoroughly done, the lady 
of the house has very little trouble; but 
indifference to comfort and appearance upon 
her part, will invariably occasion idleness 
and slovenliness on that of the servants, 
exhibited in dusty, worm-eaten furniture, 
ragged mats, dirt, and dilapidation of every 
kind; for a‘single day’s neglect is quite 
sufficient to allow the multitudinous hosts 
of insects, which form the grand, destructive 
power, to gain a head. n ill-kept house 
in India is the most deplorable, comfortless- 
looking place imaginable ; it is overrun with 
vermin of every kind; “rats and mice and 
such small deer” disport themselves over it 
at all hours ; frogs croak in the corners, and 
bats nestle in the cornices. The damps 
gathered on the mats produce plentiful crops 
of the endless varieties of the fungus tribe, 
and should not the red ants succeed in de- 
vouring their white brethren, not a door-post 
will remain in its proper position ; while you 
cannot remove a chair or a table, without the 
risk of disturbing the family of a centipede. 
It is a good plan, even where the servants 
are most active, to walk quietly through the 
rooms, and order every article of furniture to 
change its place; for, at every thorough 
cleaning, the first rudiments of a rat’s nest, 
(where dogs and cats are not kept,) may be 
detected; scorpions, either in an advanced 
or infant state, are certain to be feund under 
the mats, together with such an incredible 
quantity of lizards’ eggs, that you wonder 
whether the flies themselves could furnish 
food for the numberless broods, were they 
permitted to burst the shell. A lady desirous 
of preserving neatness and order throughout 
her dominions, will sometimes visit the cook- 
room, which is generally at a distance from 
the house, and take a peep, en passant, at 
the poultry-yard, and the domiciles of her 
servants, Native attendants have a pride in 
appearing to advantage, and will take care 
that nothing shall offend the lady’s eye. 
The cook-room ought to be kept extremely 
clean; it is generally rather a small place, 
and so scantily furnished, compared with an 
English kitchen, that it is marvellous how it 
can be made to supply the endless number of 
dishes which issue from its humble roof: 
but the greater part of the preparations being 
carried on outside, and there being always 
several ranges of hot hearths in the interior, 
the difficulties are not so great as may be 
imagined at first sight. The principal fuel 
in use is charcoal, and the meat is roasted 
over, and not in front of, the fire: an ar- 
rangement to which connoisseurs in the 

tronomic science object. 

Those ladies who are either Indian-born, 
or who have lived long enough in the country 
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to acquire a perfect knowledge of its modes; 
language, and customs, frequently leave 
little for the khansamah to do; attending 
themselves at the godowns, (store-rooms,) 
and giving out each article for the day's 
consumption ; seeing wood and charcoal 
weighed, oil measured, and eggs numbered, 
A saving in expense is, no doubt, effected 
by these exertions: but as, unhappily, they 
are usually attended by violent scolding 
matches, after the true Hindoostanee fashion, 
such minute attention to household affairs ig 
not very desirable. By permitting the khan. 
samah to gain a small profit on his bazaar. 
accounts, the service is made acceptable toa 
respectable man, who cannot afford to sup. 
port a family in a becoming mauner u 

his bare wages ; and a domestic of this de. 
description will, in almost every case, be 
found exceedingly faithful, attached to the 
person of his master, and ready to submit 
to inconveniences, (which natives generally 
ate not willing to bear,) if necessary, to 
secure the comfort of the family he serves. 


An Indian Dinner. 


The receipt for an Indian dinner appears 
to be, to slaughter a bullock and a sheep, 
and place all the joints befure the guests at 
once, with poultry, &c. to match. The na. 
tives are excellent cooks, and might easily 
be taught the most delicate arts of the 
cuisine ; but as their own recipes differ ex- 
ceedingly from ours, they can only acquire a 
knowledge of the European style from the 
instructions of their employers: their hashes, 
stews, and haricots are excellent, but a 
prejudice exists against these preparations 
amidst the greater number of Anglo-Indians, 
who fancy that “ black fellows ” cannot do 
any thing beyond their own pil/aws, and are 
always in dread of some abomination in the 
mixture: a vain and foolish alarm, where 
the -servants are cleanly, and where no one 
ever objects to curry. 

For these or some other equally absurd 
reasons, made dishes form a very small por- 
tion of the entertainment given to a large 
party, which is usually composed of, in the 
first instance, an overgrown turkey, (the 
fatter the better,) in the centre, which is 
the place of honour; an enormous ham for 
its vis-a-vis ; at the top of the table appears 
asurloin or round of beef; at the bottom a 
saddle of mutton; legs of the same, boiled 
and roasted, figure dewn the sides, together 
with fowls, three in a dish, geese, ducks, 
tongues, humps, pigeon-pies, curry and rice 
of course, mutton-chops and chicken-cutlets. 
Fish is of little account, except for break- 
fast, and can only maintain its post as a 
side-dish. 

In the hot season, fish caught early in the 
morning would be much deteriorated before 


the dinner-hour, it is therefore eaten princi- [ 
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pally at breakfast. There are no entremets, 
no removes; the whole course is put on the 
table at once, and when the guests are 
seated, the soup is brought in. The reason 
of the delay of a part of the entertainment, 
which invariably takes the precedence in 
England, is rather curious. All the guests 
are attended by their own servants, who con- 
gregate round the cook-room, and assist to 
carry in the dinner; were the soup to enter 
first, these worthies would rush to their 
masters’ chairs, and leave the discomfited 
khansamah at the head of his dishes, with- 
out a chance of getting them conveyed to 
table by his mussaulchees under an hour, at 
least. The second course is nearly as sub- 
stantial as the first, and makes as formidable 
an appearance: beef-steaks figure amongst 
the delicacies, and smaller articles, such as 
quails or ortolans are piled up in hecatombs. 
At the tables of old Indians, the fruit makes 
a part of the second course ; but regular 
desserts are coming, though slowly, into 
fashion. 

There is always a mixture of meanness 
and magnificence in every thing Asiatic ; 
the splendid appointments of silver and 
china, which deck the board, have not their 
proper accompaniment of rich damask,* but 
appeat upon common cotton cloths, the ma- 
nufacture of the country. All the glasses 
are supplied with silver covers, to keep out 
the flies; but the glasses themselves are not 
changed when the cloth is removed. It will 
easily be perceived that there is an air of 
barbaric grandeur about these feasts, which 
reminds a stranger of the descriptions he has 
read of the old baronial style of living ; but, 
unfortunately, the guests invited to assist at 
the demolition of innumerable victims, want 
the keen appetite which rendered their 
martial ancestors such valiant trencher-men. 
The durra khanas, as they are called at 
Calcutta, certainly afford a festal display, in 
which the eye, if not the palate, must take 
pleasure. In a hall paved with marble, 
supported by handsome stone pillars, and 
blazing with lights, sixty guests, perhaps, are 
assembled ; punkahs wave above their heads, 
and chowries of various kinds, some of pea- 
cocks’ plumes, others of fleecy cow-tails, 
mounted upon silver handles, are kept in 
continual agitation, to beat off the flies, by 
attendants beautifully clad in white muslin. 
At every third or fourth chair, the hookah, 
Teposing on an embroidered carpet, exhibits 
its graceful splendours, but unhappily the 
fumes of the numerous chillums, the steam 
of the dishes, the heat of the lamps, and 
the crowds of attendants, effectually counter- 


act the various endeavours made to procure 


* It is supposed that, as there are no mangles in 
India, damask table-linen would lose its glossy hue: 
but the heavy irons used by the dhobys answer all 


_ the purposes of those huge machines. 
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a free circulation of air. The petticoated 
bottles, which make the circuit of the tables 
instead of decanters, form one of the peculi- 
arities of an Indian table ; their ugliness is 
compensated by their utility, as the wine is 
kept cool by the wetted cloths which are 
somewhat fancifully arranged round the necks 
of the bottles: port, claret, and Burgundy 
are characteristically attired in crimson, with 
white flounces; while sherry and Madeira 
appear in bridal costume. Mr. Hood’s pencil 
would revel in the delineation of these gro- 
tesque appendages. The verandas present 
a bustling scene, which, to unaccustomed 
eyes, is both curious and attractive. There 
the hookah-badars are busy preparing fresh 
chillums, the khidmutgars are putting the 
tea-equipage in order, and the fires of the 
ungeetas draw groups around them; for at 
no season of the year is a native averse to the 
genial warmth of the bright, red coal, over 
which he bends with delight, while Euro- 
peans, in despite of punkahs, are fainting 
from excess of heat. 
(To be continued.) 
The Public Journals. 
NOOKS OF THE WORLD. 

Tuerx are thousands of places in this beau- 
tiful kingdom, which, if you could chan 
their situation—if you could take some plain, 
monotonous, and uninteresting tracts from 
the neighbourhood of large cities, from posi- 
tions barren and of daily observance, and 
place these in their stead—would acquire an 
incalculable value; while the common spots 
would setve the present inhabitants of those 
sweet places just as well, and often far better, 
for the ordinary purposes of their lives—for. 
walking over in the day, sleeping in during 
the night, and raising grass, cattle, and corn 
upon. The dwellers of cities—the men who 
have made fortunes, or are making them, and 
yet long for the quietness and beauty of the 
country — but especially the literary, the 
nature-loving, the poetical—would, to use a 
common expression, jump at them; and, if. 
it were in their power, to secure them, would 
make heavens-upon-earth of them. Yes! 
they are such spots as thousands are longing 
for; as the day-dreaming young, and the 
world-weary old, are yearning after, and 
painting to their mind’s eye, daily, in great 
cities; and the dull, the commonplace, the 
unpercipient of their beauty and their glory, 
are dwelling in them :—paradisiacal fields 
and magnificent mountains; or cloudy hol-: 
lows in their mottled sides; or little cleuchs 
and glens, hidden and green—overhung with 
wild wood—rocky, and resounding with dash- 
ing and splashing streams ;—places, where 
the eye sees the distant flocks and their 
slowly-stalking shepherds — the climbing 
goat, the soaring eagle; and the ear catches. 
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their far-off cries ; whence a thousand splen- 
dours and pageants, changing aspects, and 
kindling waiving sarien ie catth at sky, 
are witnessed ; the cheerful arising of morn- 
ing—the still, crimson, violet, purple, azure, 
dim grey, and then dark fading away of day 
into night, are watched ; where the high and 
elear grandeur and solitude of night, with 
its moon and stars, and wandering breezes, 
and soul-enwrapping freshness, are seen and 
felt. Such places as these, and the brown 
or summer-empurpled heath, with its patch 
of ancient forest, its blasted, shattered, yet 
living old trees, greeting you with feelings 
and fancies of long-past centuries ; the clear, 
rushing brook; the bubbling and most crys- 
talline spring; and the turf that springs 
under your feet with .a delicious elasticity, 
and sends up to your senses a fresh and 
forest-born odour; or cottages perched in the 
sides of glades, or on eminences by the sea— 
the soul-inspiring sea—with its wide views 
of coming and going ships, its fresh gales, 
and its everlasting change of light and life, 
on its waters, and on its shores; its sailors, 
and its fishermen, with all their doings, 
families, .and dependencies —every one of 
them thoroughly covered and saturated with 
the spirit of picturesque and homely beauty ; 
or inland hollows and fields, and old hamlets, 
lying amid great woods and slopes of won- 
drous loveliness :—if we could but turn things 
round, and bring these near us, and unite, at 
once, city advantages, city society, and them! 
But it never can be! And there are living 
in them, from generation to generation, 
numbers of people who are not to be envied, 
because they know nothing at all of the en- 
viableness of. their situation. — William 
Howitt, in Tait’s Magazine. 





GERMANISM. AND THE LAKE SCHOOL. 
[The following passage from one of the 
papers in the new review, (British and Fo- 

ign,) is t with truth; though its 
crush of the fantasies of the above schools 
Teminds one of the wheel and butterfly anni- 
hilation. ]. 

We draw a favourable omen from the 
revived taste for the standard English classics, 
—it promises a return to sounder theories of 
criticism, and to superior models of compo- 
sition in prose and verse; this will be best 
understood from a glance once more in retro- 
spect. The — reading public, towards 
the close of the last century, became satiated 
with perfection—Pope had not. enough of 
excitement, and was at last, we believe, re- 
fused by the new school the title of poet. The 
classic literature of the age of Anne was 
called the French school, and the national 
prejudice thus ranged against those nanies 
of which the nation has most reason to be 

nd. It became necessary to stimulate the 
palled appetite by something new and strange 
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—Germanism came with its curious and 


corrupting mixture of the feudal barbarism of 


the middle age, and depraved sentimentalism 
of modern society, — recommended, at the 
same time, by a certain originality and vigour, 
This Germanism was further recommended 
by an undiscriminating, extravagant, and 
affected admiration of Shakspeare—it is the 
curious fortune of that immortal name to be 
the rallying cry of the most insufferable cant 


The Germans affect to sound the depths of F 


human nature, mental and moral, with a 
plumb-line which has no limit. Plato reduced 
man to an animal bipes implume—the Ger 
mans exalt and expand him into an univers 
>and examine him accordingly. They dis 
covered in Shakspeare depths of which he 
was innocent as childhood ; they extracted a 
profound meaning out of the corruptions of 
text to which his fatal carelessness has sub 
jected his glorious remains—they found beaw 
ties in the trash foisted in by the players (a 
practice recorded and rebuked by himself); 
and they thus came into alliance and sym 
pathy with the tasteless conceit and stilted 
melodrame, which cover themselves with the 
zgis of Shakspeare amongst ourselves. There 
are, doubtless, obscurities in his text, where 
his allusions are no longer understvod ; but 
it has always struck us, that every idea and 
image, in such minds as Milton’s and Shak 
speare’s, must have been too clear and dig 
tinct to be obscurely expressed. We cannot, 
in fine, bring ourselves to believe that the 
base scene, for instance, in which Henry V, 
courts his Queen, comes from him who had 





————A muse of fire that could ascend 

The brightest heaven of invention 
who wrote Hamlet’s monologues and Cla 
rence’s dream. It strikes us, that wher 
Shakspeare is genuine and himself, he is 
bright as the sun; but we can easily conceire 
that Goethe’s meaning should sometimes be 





unfathomable ; for this good reason, that he 


had no meaning distinct or intelligible even 


to himself. In the effort to be profound and F 
imaginative, he tried and tortured his facu- F 
ties on every side, and enveloped himself at F 


last in a cloud of words presenting nothi 
but a chaos of images and abstractions, 
is well known that tourists and other amateun 


of German poetry, frequently requested Goethe F 
to tell them his meaning, in various pas — 


sages of his writings, and that he constantly 


refused or evaded their requests. The reason F 


is obvious. 


As a consequence of all this, the Lake} joy, ‘but 


school, and its twin rival, the cockney schodl, 
grew up excrescences upon our poetical lite 


grown tedualy in Roman literature, by 4 
comparison of gil and Horace with Lucan 
and Claudian, T' 
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exist fur the Romans, and the tide of barba- 
rism could not be resisted; with us it is 
different ; our master-pieces may be neglect- 
ed for a time out of satiety, the love of novelty, 
the various influences and phantasies which 
govern or constitute what may be called the 
pubiic humour, rather than the public opinion ; 
but they are multiplied and diffused beyond 
the possibility of even scarcity, and they will 
be sure, in time, to recover their proper em- 
pire. We would not, at the same time, be 
intolerant or exclusive—no enlightened and 
comprehensive system of literature or criticism 
can exclude such productions as Southey’s 
“ Roderick,” or Wordsworth’s “ Lyrical 
Ballads and Sonnets,” due selection being 
made. But we can imagine no canon of 
taste which would admit the laureate hexa- 
meters, e tutti quanti of the former—the 
“ Excursions,” “ Sketches,” and “ Tours,” 
the “ Peter Bells,” and the “ Wagoners ” of 
the latter. The literature of the French has 
suffered an incursion and devastation some- 
what similar to our own; and there is, we 
think, among them, a tendency to return to 
their classics. The conquest of northern 
barbarism was not, indeed, so complete in 
France as in England. Both nations may, 
pethaps,, purify their literature at the same 
time, and each profit by the classic models 
and masterpieces of the other. French lite- 
tature is depreciated amongst us, whilst we 
tender justice to French science; the reason 
isobvious; the merits and reputation of a 
man of science are pronounced upon only by 
men of science, who are alone competent— 
ignorance, presumptuous as it may be, does 
not venture on that sacred ground—but per- 
sons may be constantly heard repeating the 
ignorant cant about the tragedies of Voltaire 
and Racine, who could not discover the diffe- 
wace between French prose and verse, if the 


' former were but printed so as to present to 


the eye a resemblance of the latter. 
The Gatherer. 
Lucky Escapes.—In the siege of Rouen, 


in 1652, there is a curious incident of an 
officer named Frangois Civil, who owed his 


_ life ‘to the fidelity of his servant, who, 
| tearching for his body, in order to inter it, 
| Was quitting the ground in despair, when he 


observed, by the light of the moon, a diamond 
ting on a hand not covered with earth; ap- 
proaching nearer, he knew it to be the hand 
of his master, by the ring. Great was his 
joy; but greater, when taking the body to 
inter it, he found it warm. He took it to 
the hospital to be examined by the surgeons, 
who were so occupied by the number of the 


| Wounded, that they paid no attention to a 
| dead man, as they thought him. On this, 


the valet took on himself the sole care of his 


"master, who soon began to recover. Shortly 
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after, the city was taken, and the house in 
which was Civil, was broken into, and he, 
in a weak state was thrown out of the win- 
dow. He fortunately fell on a heap of dung, 
uuhurt by the fall, but was obliged to remain 
there till he was conveyed privately by his 
relations out of the city, where, with great 
care, he recovered. 


Pious Lord Mayor.—Sir Thomas Abney, 
the friend of Dr. Watts, was bred up in dis- 
senting principles. King William knighted 
him, and he served the office of Lord Mayor 
in 1700. It is related of ‘him, as evidence 
of his piety, that on what may be called his 
own day, he silently withdrew, after dinner, 
from the public assembly at Guildhall, went 
to his own house, performed family worship 
there, and then returned to the company. 


Water of London.—Dr. Bostock, in a 
letter on this subject says :—“From expe- 
rience I have had on this subject, I am dis- 
posed to think that the water of the Thames 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
is less impure than it was six years ago. 
This circumstance has, I understand, been 
noticed by others, and has been supposed to 
depend upon the removal of the old London 
Bridge, by which the water has a more free 
outlet, and therefore carries down a part of 
the impurities which it formerly retained.” 


A Saw-mill is now at work in New South 
Wales, the teeth of which move through 
8,200 feet per minute, or at the rate of 96 
miles per hour. No similar instance of rapid 
motion, as produced by animal power, is, we 
believe, known.— Paris Advertiser. 

Suicides were always numerous in the 
canton of Vaud, but till 1830 were not gene- 
rally made public, as the government con- 
sidered secrecy to be the great remedy for all 
evils. In 1833, there were fifteen suicides 
in a population of 180,000 inhabitants, which, 
in proportion to the population of France, 
would have amounted to 2,666 suicides. In 
1834, there were twenty-two suicides in the 
canton, which would make 4,000 in France; 
if taken on an average.— Paris Advertiser. 


Education. — Proportions of inhabitants 
who are receiving the benefits of education : 
—In Switzerland, 1 in 6; in Bavaria and 
Baden, | in 7; in Prussia and Scotland, 1 in 
10; in Bohemia, ] in 11; in Holland, 1 in 
12; in Austria Proper, 1 in 13 ; in Moravia, 
1 in 14; in England, J in 16; in France, 
lin 17; in the Austrian States, other than 
Austria Proper, 1 in 18; in the Venetian 
Provinces, 1 in 30; in Gallicia, 1 in 83; in 
Portugal, 1 in 84; in Spain, I in 346; in 
Russia, | in 954,— Paris Advertiser. 

Wolves.—A few years since, wolves were 
so troublesome in France, that a price of 
eighteen francs was set on their heads, which 
were fastened up at the church-door.. 
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The Male Elephant which formed part of - 


the magnificent present. from the King of 
Oude to His Majesty, and which has been 
presented to the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
is of the purest breed of high-caste elephants, 
and is termed by the natives of Bengal, 
“ Koomateah,” signifying Prince or King’s 
Son ; having what is esteemed a great beaut 
in an elephant, a large and broad trunk, with 
comparatively long tusks. This animal had 
four Lascar attendants during the voyage. 
He is exceedingly mild and tractable in his 
disposition, and has already commenced 
bathing in the reservoir attached to his pad- 
dock, thus affording the visiters a novel and 
interesting sight; he has been christened 
since his arrival, and is ealled, after his ill- 
fated predecessor, Chunee. 

Dialogue in the Western Islands of Scot- 
land.—“ How long is this Loch ?”"—“ It 


will be about twauty mile.” — “Twenty . 


miles! surely it cannot be so much.”—“ May 
be it will be twelve.”—* It does not really 
seem more than four.”—“ Indeed, I’m think- 
ing you're right.”—“ Really, you seem to 
know nothing about the matter.”—“ Troth, 
I canna say I do.” 

Painting. —In the Amsterdam museum 
is the School by Candlelight, by Gerard 
Douw. The effect of this picture, which is 
placed in a darkened corner of the room, is 
truly astonishing; for, it seems to throw a 
candlelight around, and it may really be said 
to require the aid of another sense than that 
of sight to discover the deception. 


Double Time.—The public clocks in most 
of the towns of Holland strike the hour twice 
—once half an hour before, and again at the 
correct time. Custom renders this less in- 
convenient than might have been supposed. 
But the natives admit, when approving of 
the practice, that they themselves are some- 
times deceived. 

Contentment seems to be proverbial in 
Holland: for over almost every maison 
plaisance of the wealthy is a board, upon 
which is written some motto, signifying the 
happiness and contentment of the owner, 
such as, “ Peaceful is my =" “ Con- 
tentment is my lot,” and so forth. 

Travelling —There was a time in England, 
when, if a traveller mentioned any fact that 
was contrary to preconceived ideas, he was 
accused of error, and often, notwithstanding 
his previous character of honour and inte- 
grity, of wilful exaggeration, and even mis- 
representation. Now, however, the mass of 
well-educated and scientific men have more 
liberal ideas, and, being anxious for informa- 
tion, are pleased to see the errors of earlier 
travellers corrected, and endeavour, with phi- 
losophical discrimination, to bestow on each 
the credit which is due to him.— Hoskins’s 
Travels. 
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Infernal Machines.—On Sept. 26, 1587, 
a Norman named Chantepie, was broken 
upon the wheel, in Rue 1’Arbre Sec, at Paris, 
for having sent by a footman, to the Seigneur 
de Millau d’Alligré, a box artfully fitted up 
with 36 pistols, each loaded with two balls, 
which were discharged upon opening the 
lid. It was accompanied by a letter, which 
stated it to be of curious workmanship, anj 
sent to him by his sister. The footman, 
ignorant of the contents of the box, opened 
it in the presence of Millau, who was only 
slightly wounded ; but the footman received 
three balls in the thigh, and shortly after 
expired. Chantepie, who was arrested on 
suspicion, confessing that he had made the 
box, was condemned and executed. In 1760, 
a similar machine was sent to a rich mer 
chant of Lyons by.his brother, who was tried, 
convicted, and condemned to the galleys. 
The Yaguarundi.—This beautiful species 
of Felina, known only to naturalists by the 
description given of it by Azara, in his travels 
in South America, has for the first time been 
brought to this country, and arrived last week 
in the “ Louisa Bailley,” from Guiana. The 
spécimen belonged to Mrs. Albouy, and has 
been presented by her to the Surrey Zoolo 
gical Gardens. - Its general form and che 
racter strongly resemble those of the Puma; 
but its limbs are more slender in proportion 
to its size, the head is more pointed, the 
strength of the jaws and teeth proporti 
less, and the tail one-third of the animals 
whole length. The colour is a deep grey, 
produced by each hair being ringed alter. 
nately with black and white. The Yagu. 
rundi is an inhabitant of the deep recesses of 
the forests of Paraguay and Guiana; climb 
ing trees readily, and preying upon mon! 
and small birds; but it will boldly attack 
large quadrupeds. Its possession will form 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
history of this genus of animals. _/ 


“ Rescinding.”— A cordelier once said, 


whilst preaching, “ Pray for the University 
of Paris, and the chancellor who is its head” 
The University, incensed, compelled the co 
delier to retract, by declaring expressly in 
another sermon, that he was mistaken, and 
that the chancellor was neither the head of 
the University, nor of any of the faculty. 


It is said that Cardinal Lemoine was th § 


son of a blacksmith, because he bore thie 
nails in his coat of arms. 

“ Hell.” —This name (enfer) was fint 
applied to illegal or unlicensed gaming-houses 
in Paris, towards the close of the last century. 
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